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periors and 


SATURDAY, 


XXII 


SUPERIOR STUDENT IN 


THE COLLEGE 


indicates standards. It inti 


parison of adjectives. It has a 
the educational 


It 


stands for 


his future. 


It 


s or retardings, for beginnings o1 


Ss prophetic oO! 


biogra phi Ss. 


sions 
present phrase, or phase, IS only 
he usual method of eduea 
‘instruction and of administra 

‘e now added emphases and a 
talities. If the eollege freshman 
he high-school senior, if th 
omore is superior to the college 
the college junior is superior 
liege sophomore, if the ecollea 
s superior to the college junior, so, 
may be said that there are some 
who are superior to other fresh 
homores to other sophomors Ss, 


‘ Sop 
ors to other juniors and some 

ther seniors. ‘‘Sports,’’ as the 
sts call them, are as common among 


students as they are in any biolog- 


iblem, however, is to find who are 


who are the inferiors. 


rocess begins at the college gateway. 


s 


ting of those who are.able to pass 


teway or who, having passed it, are 


continue within the academic quad- 


is the great problem. For some 


ears the American college has been 


ecial tests, and for generations ot 


ore regular tests in the shape of 


examinations. At the present time 


leges are using a dozen or so diverse 


methods for examining men and 


r admission to the freshman class 


SEP 


MBER 19, 1925 


But the problem, 


does not cease wit 


The proble m 18 to 
shall discover the su] 
Nas become a eolle ve student. 


however, not a hard one 


is, 
ods will you unco' 
Alas! 


Inferior st 


around: by what met! 


the inferior student you need 


search far or long udents 


ceover themselves 
observation, students 


or superiol 


themselves known. Remember th: 
the 


teacher, knowing the 


and horse-shed 


view of his students, recognizing the 


pr Wel 
of learning, appreciating the quality of in 


of logical rea 


terpretation, or 


quainted with their diligence 


loafings, measuring the 


acquainted with their physical 
psychological habits, finds it ea 


diseove < 


fair degree of accuracy to 


terpret and to understand the 
man. Such were the methods used 


academic generations in Yak ermin 


ing the so-called divisions into which a stu 


dent was put. Such were the methods 


employed at Harvard in the great adminis 
and the small 


tration of the great Quiney, 


and short administration of 
Everett. 


lowing term of Jared Sparks 


They were abolished 


+} 


Many and diverse, however, ar 


more special means that are pursued in 


various colleges. Perhaps Columbia repr 


sents the number and diversity of 


methods quite as well as any college 


or sub} ets 


touch such questions 


Mercantilisn the result of t 


was 


al rivalry w 


Italian 


commerce! 


and Gert 


the 
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better living and in making 
worth living has been vastly 


They represent also underlining certa The publication of the facts reg 
words or phrases, in such statements ¢ achievements in business or the p) 
these : service of eraduates has served 

ate academic worths. The fourt] 
the accentuated heed given to su 
dents is found in the increasing 
higher edueation. This cost is b 

a a ee oe een eral and of academic conditions as 
represent the comprehensiveness, the va- Tepresents practically a doublin; 
riety, of the examinations which all colleges therefore, logical that so preci 


are inclined to adopt. Measured in terms and asset should be devoted t 


of ends, the methods are of tremendous ents who promise the largest retur 
worth. enlarged investment. 

The reasons for these new emphases on In our discussion the central 
the tact of superior students and on the trolling question now emerges 


methods for discovering them are at least should be done for students of this 


fourtold type? Before making a specific ans 
First, it is most obvious, gloriously and wish to state a single, logical assumpt 

alarmingly obvious, that the number of stu- prolegomenon, namely, 

dents has become an academic flood. The environment for service of the 

increase in the generation since 1890 is five dent should be one of academic 

hundred per cent. In this vastness the in- sonal freedom. This freedom is 

crease of the ordinary or the inferior class be exercised under supervision. 


has, I am sure, been greater than five hun- sonal freedom, under which 


dred per cent. The consequence is a sense Author and Director of our being 
place us, should find a duplicate in 


of peculiar obligation to give proper heed to 
the superior. With this fact is to be joined years of the eollege life of 
a second reason, namely, the inadequacy of dents. The conditions favor. Fo 
the college to take proper care of the multi- and duties are contemporaneous, 

tude. The inadequacy applies both to the is commanding and supplementary 


teaching staff and to material facilities. teachings of the individual’s past 


President Wilbur, of Leland Stanford, told coming hard, and they receive a 1 
me this instance: He received a letter which sponsive heeding. The prospects 
read somewhat as follows: ‘‘I ama Chinese future are both alluring and prompt 
student in the University of California. I service. The supervision of the col 
an watchful, but free from inquisit 


The older spectators on the shoré 


eame from China, last August, to get 


education. I had supposed that to get an 
education you had to have a place to sit new academic seamen, as they laun 


down. I have had no place to sit down. into the deep, free to suggest, 3 
Can vou give me a place to sit down?’’ A_ to suggest too much, and eager and 


third reason of the emphases lies in the in- give help in case of danger. Yes, t 


erease of the appreciation, on the part of dom of the superior student, unde1 
the people, of the higher education. The vision, is, and should be, the 


value of the higher education in making a atmosphere. 
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are several direct methods of 
ich I shall note three 

s the devotion of the superior 
e great subjects. This devo- 
in several methods. Courses of 
Conferences with 
The stu- 


reading, or research, largely 


h3a4 
ims cniel 


also commanding 


One’s own 
It is 


udent to choose a noble theme. 


has a great place. 


is not to suffer neglect. 


et a great field of study and 
f which only a partial mastery 
than a small one of which the 
The 
forees. In- 
seems to create new powers. ‘‘As 


The large 


incomplete. great 


s less 
is out undiscovered 
hey were healed.’’ 
gives a vision of opportunity for 

1 may cover a whole lifetime. It 

ts concentration, and concentration 
The ” 


their place and are good 


licken consecration. 


Homer is better. Changes just 
lat Vassar give intimation of this 


nd specific method of helping su- 
tudents lies in a somewhat opposing 
namely, the tutorial. This system 
several forms. It is both historic 
nely. But the essential element of 

s the bringing of the mind im- 


y 


ler the influence of the mind 
of the mind superior under the in- 
of the mind more superior, of the 
irned under the influence of the 
re learned, of the mind responsive 
ration and quickening under the in- 

a mind more quickening and in- 

Picture Plato beneath the plane 
th his students; think of Darwin 
Cambridge; of T. H. 
or H. A. L. Fisher, at 


what intimations of glorious reci- 


nslow, at 


of Jowett 


eS 


[ have just said intimates a third 


method which, however, i 
ond. It 


individual person, the teacher, to 1 


relates to the 


individual person, the student 
form, the college needs to give 
scholars in teachers’ chairs ar 
teachers in teachers’ chairs 
Great characters, who are also g 
ers, are best, supremely best. 

no rewards are too 


ing this end rich, 


stipends too high, no appreciations 
hearty. 

In the choice of teachers who are or who 
have character, the college should 


great 
( me of 
noble 


and 


exercise more care, more diligence. 
the last and 
works which 


more precious of the 


surton did in and for 
through the University of Michigan lies in 
promoting certain standards for selecting 
members for the teaching staff. But how 
ever full, definite and high these standards 


} 


may be made, it is yet to be remembered 


that in the application of these standards 


3urton would be 


the truth—the 


and one 


recognize element 


sonal greatness has 
Herein the older 
Mark Hopkins, of Albert Hopkins of John 


Bascom, of Perry, the college, too, of Wil 


primary 


] } 
co leg the eolleae ] 


liam G. Sumner and the college of Charles 
Garman had a priceless worth. 
It is also to be 


small as well as the older college has ; 


said that herein, t 
of infinite depth and of infinite 

The large college gives education to masses 
and it is good. The small college gives per 

sonal education, and it is better. The large 
college is prone to be concerned with met] 

well. The 


concerned with means, which is yet better 


ods, and it is small ecolleg 


The large college is prone to be taken up 


with mechanies, with machines and with 


mechanisms, which is necessary 
college is concerned with the esse 
inherent substance of education, of 


son, which is better and _ best 
¢ 
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system oO! caring fo: 
are to be specially weigh 

Kor, of course, perils there are 
perils, I wish to mention and to give brie! 
comment upon three. The first relates to 
the ordinary student, the second to the 
superior one, the third to a national con 
dition. After all, the ordinary student 
represents the normal fie and force 
of the ordinary college. To change Lin 
coln’s remark, ‘‘God must like ordinary 
students, for he has made so many of 
them.’’ We must like them, too. We are 
to labor for them, to think of them, to con- 
fer with them, to inspire them on their la- 
borious way. Our privileges with the few 
superior should not, and I am sure do not, 
lessen our sense of duty toward the common 
ones 

A second peril concerns the superior stu- 
dent himself. For he is to be saved from 
himself, and he needs to be saved. For his 
abilities may easily become disabilities 
His superiorities are prone to gravitate 
downward into inferiorities. His power 
offers a temptation to cockiness, to self- 
esteem, to pride, to glorying which is van- 


ity. From such unhappinesses for himself 


and for others he is to be saved. He is to 
be kept humble by measuring himself 
against the highest standards, and he is to 
be kept quiet in his self-esteem by recog- 
nizing that power ever creates obligation. 
That the greatest are ever the humblest, on 
the American college campus to-day, is 
quite as true as it was on the ‘‘backs”’ at 
Cambridge in Newton’s time 

A third peril lies in the fact that, while 
seeking to train superior minds, there may 
be neglect of the one great intellectual 


+ 


foree, that fore 
national mind. Of the 
Josiah Royce—whose too « 


quickens keenest regret Sald 


f the one great cause 
the university has to train 
tion, that concrete social 
ministers and instrumer 
the university is, therefore, first 
and the advance of learning, as tl 

mind can be trai: 

This interpretation of Rove 
thirty-four years ago, and it st 
truth. Yet the interpretation 1 
at least, be answered to the eff 
method of training the national 1 
train the superior mind of indi 
dents. To get national leading 
first to get individual light 
scholarly foreefulness for the 
munity one needs to achieve and t 
the scholarly forcefulness of th 
individuals. 

Yet, the advantages and wort 
voting peculiar heed to superior 
are far more weighty than are t 
Of these advantages I venture t 
four. 

One of the advantages lies ir 
that the emphasis of the college « 
is thus placed on concerns 
The college, to-day, is beset by a 
dangers. The first that I name 
ger of the substitution of the s 
the studium. It is the danger 
cism. We all recognize the 
college faculty deplores it. The 
in the community mourn over it 
in the responsiveness of the stud 

1‘*The Life and Writings of Jar 
Herbert B. Adams, Vol. II, p. 453 


one 
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s heard in the tumults and 
of the bleachers. It is seen 


es of reports given to football 


\s I read these reports, in head- 


igrapnhs, if all seems to me to 


bull fight, made for the thrill- 
tors who have paid their dollar 


r their thrills. The college is 


wise, beset by the peril of lazi- 


part of students. This student 


nerior student. College idleness 


ISINess. Loafing isa profession. 


id be an avoeation, the by- 


d the by-products of the campus, 


a vocation, and what should be 
ard mental work, has become 
Activities have taken the 


tivity. From these two perils, 


Ac 


i 
‘ 


heed to the superior students 
rd. This heed acts as a high 


back the athletie stream and 


deep down, rock-bed foundations 


+ 


insidious forees of idleness. 


ends are thus aecentuated. The 


a 


ade still to stand for Veritas. 


rs the symbol, Lux. Thus are 


such philologists as Joseph 


x ford, protessor of compara- 


lology, born in a Yorkshire cottage 


, at the age of six working for 


week, teaching himself to 


e age of thirteen, and, in the next 


iu 


irs, teaching himself Latin, Greek, 


German, who eame to be a 


many languages and literatures, 


1 sueeeeding Max Miiller in a noble 


j 


( 


ofessorship. The method also 


scover great scientists, such as 


instanee, who, landing in New 


I 


ive cents in his pocket, has 


llions upon millions of dollars to 


f the world, and has become one 


mendous causes of increasing the 


LIS 


countless millions of people. 


invention of loading coil, mak- 


+ 


ance telephoning possible, is of 


unmeasured value in gold 
more precious than gold 
A second advantage li 
which this method gives 
The American college, ot 
tion, appeals with constant 
with urgent constancy, 
public for endowment. No 
who give, give, as was the custom 
first years of Harvard and Yale, 
hard-earned money, out of small sa\ 
out of poverty. Such givers still abound 


lves 


Such givers are to-day asking thems« 
the question, ‘‘Why should I give of my 
economies to support institutions which ars 
seemingly devoted to the training of ath 
letes and to the promotion of idleness of 
young gentlemen?’’ Inevitable questions 


are these. Care given for superior students 


assures such conscientious, and all, support 


ers that their offerings are devoted to the 
high purposes of higher education. 

A third advantage also emerges 
eare for the superior student gives a 
blessing to the superior teacher. Such eat 
and interest quicken his routines unto va 
rieties, verities and vitalities. Such ear 
and interest reinforce his 
alertness. It serves to deepen the 
that the great value of truth becomes trut! 
fulness by his’ personal application 
Agassiz declared that the greatest result of 
his work in America was his discovery and 
training of three men 

This advantage leads me to the fourth 
worth of such care for superior students 
It is the last which I shall name, namely 
the college thus aids in the promotion of 
the noblest life of America and of th 
world. It thus helps to build ei 
It thus seeks to eliminate blind, hard 
and to bring in an age of noble th 
pure feeling and of 
thus does its bit towa1 
the Divine Kingdom, of! 
prophesies and Virgil sings 
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hus seeks to litt the human is a determinant of career 
‘kies and the Andes, unto of fact the placement of th 


even higher heights. From these hill-tops boy in the academic course int 


flow Streams to g adds n the prairie le vels of three sections makes it hig} 


the communal and of the academie that the boy will never receiv: 
world education. It not only implies 
FRANKLIN THWING mentally incompetent to 


profit 
Wi N BESERVI IVERSITY ‘ge education ; under present 
college admissions it makes it 1 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN GUI and sometimes impossible for } 
DANCE: THEIR USE AND ABUSE the leading colleges. In the s 


wir is ace , >» feri 
THIs paper represents a section of a re- girl who is placed in the inferi 


a class of commercial students 


port prepared by a ecommittee of the V 0¢a- 


tional Guidance Association of Philadelphia exposed to differences in inst 


and Vicinity. The first part of the report 4 difference in atmosphere w! 
covered a survey of the use made of tests cational significance. 


In this connection, the prin 
mitted that the validity of a 


sults as single crite ria for thre 


in guidance in the Philadelphia school sys 


tem. The section below includes a number 


of principles formulated by the committee 


: ae 
’ eid ( / tor aur 
and which appear to it to be fundamental /"9 of individual pups for 7 


to the scientific use of tests in the adequate struction has not yet been 
) tai = if Libit us {il sis | i < ‘ lic . 


; : = , at 
guidance of the individual They grew out demonstrated. 


of a consideration not only of the use but A number of studies have | 


also of the abuse of tests in guidance, and which bring into question the rv 


represent standards or guides whose appli- #T0Up tests for purposes of cla 
instruction. One of the most sig 


these is reported by Clifford Wo 


cation may help reduce the extent of such 
abuse. Each principle is stated in eate- 
gorical form with such supporting evidence ‘°F of Bureau of Education 
from the literature and from the experience and Research, of the University 


of the committee men as it seemed expedient In this study the children In Cll 


to give in a report such as this. less than 10,000 inhabitants wer 
1) Grouping by abilities for purposes ™ ith children of the same mental! 


of instruction must be considered as a phase perfectly matched on the ba 


of quidance It is strictly educational eui- Scores on the National Intelligene 
dance in so far as it is related to the progres ©!teS having more than 10,000 


of the individual child in the sehool. It is In each grade these two g 


vocational guidance inasmuch as grouping’ each differentiated on the basis 
the intelligence test into three g 

eport was presented at a joint meeting ing high, average and low se 

ational Guidar this investigation that much 


ment existed between the two g1 


2 Clifford 
Grouping,’’ Bulletin of the 


insylvania. Indiana University, Vol. I, No 
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han 10,00 


10.000 nie 


> than 


} } 
ne grades 


nelusions definitely throw back 


nsibility for the achievement of 


ys 


ial pupil not upon group intel- 
alone, but upon the teacher 
tent of instruction as well 
study made by Woody ‘‘was 
by a desire to measure, if pos 
effects of ability grouping by 
xperimental and control groups 
ifferentiation has been evaluated 
s of experimental groups with 
ration of control groups. This 
as planned, was to measure 
of differentiation as actually 
in numerous of our present-day 
, the practice of giving a single 


and differentiating the 


) two, three or four groups solely 


isis of the scores made. This 
n was carried on in seven differ 
n Michigan during the first 
the 1923-24 sehool year in con 
h the instruction in 

in Grade IX. In all, almost 
just entering high school par- 


this investigation,’’ but 


Woody *s report deal 


pupils in a single ¢ 


structional purpose 


The general 


lifferentiate 


publ 
ate the pra 
In the subd 


] - Y 
smaller gro 


’ 


was divided 
same number of sect 
but in the differentiatior 


principle of rar 
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high enough*to warrant the cor 
the validity of group test resu 
criteria for grouping by ab 
demonstrated. In this conn 
be kept in mind that different 
on the market show differences 
under diverse conditions, ar 
f these must be subjected t 
perimental analysis before th 
be used in any school system 
For classifying pupils for 
instruction, group test results 
supplemented in many cases | 


examination, and in all eases 


if academic achievement, achi« 
and personal history furnished 
and parents 


The results of group int 
rmminations have Iliitl 
quidance of an individual towa 
The bald statement of this priz 
sented at this point beeause it 
lows the one presented above. 
tailed discussion of it will be in 
that of other principles submitted 
3) One of the most fundan 6) 
The figures presented by Woody I his ciple s in the use of tests in quida 
report show definitely that factors other an intelligence quotient, wheth 
than those measured by mental tests influ- hy ideas all a group or individu 
ence achievement, and that the nature and tion. has extre saa little sian 
effect of these must be measured and must cational auidance. 
be given weight in the differentiation of Ss hen theom senummed im corte 
pupils for purpusce of instruction Pos- that the intelligence quotient 
siblvy further investigation may reveal that significant index for the guida! 


the problem is simply one of differentiatio . ae 
~~ — u10n dividuals. This assumption 


of curriculum for the different groups, but, based upon an interpretation of 


and this is the chief interest, the investiga- test results which has little scient 
tion demonstrates that the validity of the  ;,, Toons’ has stated the cas 
group test results = single Iaccheeine for against the I. Q. as a determinant 

grouping under conditions existing in the very clearly 
school system remains to be substantiated. 
Numerous studies have been made in 
which test results have been compared with 
academic standing in high schools and in 
Many of these olve correlations 


significanee, but here 
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¢ ] 
ual 


and professional , 
anned by people who for the 
superior in intelligence to 
f tradesmen ; yet every trade 
for men intelli 


hat there is 


} 
occu 


). can also be of service in a nega 
lat of guiding away from the 
occupations in which a high de 
ial 


LS essenthi 


reneral intelligence 

level of general 
insufficient for 
But to say that 


intelli 


VS W hose 
s definitely 


levree of success. 


is incompetent for one specific 


eonducted by 


AND SOCIETY 


ISurewe) 


dite 
\ 


iny others, 


Group test 


measuremel! 


Moreover, gr¢ 
lend itself to 
abilities. The measureme? 
abilities which are essential 
be made only by 
chological exam 
fact even reliable i 
what might better be 
tellectuality can only be 


y ; 


of individual exam 


4 Ibid. 
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[It follows from this discussion that psy- quantitative score. The specifi 
chological tests designed for individual ex- and the specific skills referred 1 
amination are the only ones which can be discussion of the preceding 
satisfactorily used in the guidance of the in many cases lost in the quantitat 
individual. Moreover, these tests must be ment of accomplishment on a test 
of the performance as well as of the intel- gree to which they are to be four 
lectual or verbal type. They must be tests individual is revealed in the quality 
which measure manipulative skill and prac- performance, which can _ only 
tical judgment as used in every-day activity through careful observation by 
outside of the school as well as the abilities examiner. 
which are of importance in school success. This principle can not be dis 

2) Tests, to be of service in guidance, detail here because of the technica] 
must measure not only the general and $pe- erations involved in such a dis 
cific mental abilities which are of impor- Those of us who, as clinical psycl 
tance in vocational success: tests must also are professionally interested in thy 
be provided to measure the temperamental tests for educational purposes, for 
and character qualities which play so great tive purposes and for purposes of gu 
a part im vocational adjustment. Two have found it impossible to diagnos 
young men may be absolutely identical treat on the basis of objective scor 
from the point of view of the mental abil- It has been found necessary to 
ity necessary for success as a surgeon; they ment the objective data of mental 
may even receive the same training and  gyrement with the observation and ar 
profit equally from such training, but if of performance. Mental ages, | 
one is tactful, even-tempered, genial and time scores have been found useful ir 
inspires confidence, he will certainly be bet-  jne the examiner, but not in directl 
ter qualified for success in this occupation eating the intellectual level or specif 
than the taciturn, introverted, excitable in- ties of children. 
dividual who fails to inspire the confidence These qualitative aspects of mental 
so necessary for successful work as a sur- gig for purposes of vocational guidan 
gveon. well as for other purposes, go hand in | 

In the measurement of these tempera- with the quantitative analysis. As 
mental qualities psychology has not pro-  fejqs points out, ‘‘in the use of star 
gressed very far. The tests of tempera-  jzeq mental tests the subjective judgr 
ment which are available lend themselves  o¢ the experienced ae in reg 
much better to individual than to group the qualitative aspect of the subje 


examination. For the time being rating  getjon—whether verbal response or 


\f 


scales and other personal estimates from types of behavior are significant 
teachers and parents as well as the per-  jeasurement must not be confused 
sonal interview must be depended upon to interpretation, which must be bas: 


furnish data on the temperamental quali-  opcervation of performance as well : 
ties for the purpose of ruidance. objective score. The abilitv of a ¢ 
(6) In the examination of the individual . 

5 F. N. Maxfield, ‘‘ The use and abuse of st 


+ 


for the purposes of guidance the observa-_. mS 
‘ prs; intelligence tests in individual examinat} 


tion and interpretation of the quality of printed from the Proceedings of the 48t 


the performance is at least as important — gession of the American Association for 
and in many cases more important than the of the Feebleminded, 1924, p. 21. 
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an edueation, to profit from 

trade, and to do good work in 

in not be predicted from ob- 
aione. 

ws from the discussion above 

pendable results in guidance tests 

d by trained pe rsonnel. In 

nterpre tation of tests results 

’ quidance can only be made 


DNSUe hologist. 


ral psychologist has been foreed 


to place himself in the posi- 
physician in the matter of diag- 
mmendation. With reference 
sis the psychological test may, in a 
pared to the various objective 
of them laboratory analyses, 
physician’s assistant. The phy- 
ts his assistant to test the tem- 
the patient, to read his pulse; 
s the laboratory technician’s report 
od count, the incidence of sugar 
od, the rate of oxidation, ete., 
tically no instance does he throw 
assistant technician the responsi- 
i diagnosis. Diagnosis involves an 
on of the objective data—inter- 
involving seientific knowledge 
assistant does not possess, and 
refore, makes him incompetent to 
diagnosis. There are very few 
the technician’s report of a 
is Wasserman establishes without 
presence of syphilis, and in a 
tates the diagnosis and treatment, 
in medicine these specifics are 
in the field of psychology the 
is a specific diagnostic measure 
rer, if it exists at all. 
ise of tests in vocational guidance 
diagnosis and recommendation 
those made by the physician. 
chologist may be able to make use 
ers who have been trained in psy- 
methods as laboratory assistants, 


no case can test performances be 


bjeetively and subj etively eval 

an by a psychologist with 

ckground of training and experience in 
the diagnosis of individual differences 
The I. Q. obtained by a teacher who owns a 

ypy of Terman’s condensed guide does not 
vive a picture of the mental status of the 
child; the objective score On one or another 

st ean not reveal the competency of a boy 

profit from an apprenticeship in_ the 

printing trade or of a girl to profit from 
nstruction in dressmaking. An adequat 
diagnosis for purposes of individual gu 

ince, and it is assumed that this is the only 
kind of guidance in which counselors ar 
interested, involves application of tests by 
trained personne! and inte rpre tation by 
psychologist based on observation of 
formance and a consideration of 
data. 

(d Regardless of who is to use them and 
of their limitations objective scores of tests 
designed to measure mental ability can 
only be at all significant after norms of per 
formance have been established. Age and 
grade norms can only be_ established 
through extensive tryouts of propost d tests 
and adequate statistical treatment of test 
results. 

(9) The validity of a test or of a battery 
of tests as measures of a trait or traits sig- 
ni fic ant in guidance can only be determined 
by a correlation of test results with ‘‘an 
adequate criterion of ability to succeed in 
the work in question.’’ Such correlations 
can be made by comparing test results with 
the proficiency of workers alre: 
ployed in the various vocations. 
method ‘‘is to investigate the childr 
abilities preparatory to noting their sik 
cance in a large group of children whos« 
future careers will be followed for this pur 
pose.”’ A principle which is a coro ary 
the one given above is that test results 
must be accurately recorded and filed for 


follow-up in the manner suggested above 
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lee d 


; 7 
roecationa 


onl lt it becomes 
and Ol the I Ih} ral It th of edueat 


Together with comp ey and ) repress 


und expression at the Thi 
Pedagogical Conference held 
Germany, tron 


auspices ot T! 


“the new schools.’ as Ney 
Europe, or ‘‘the progressiv 


n guidance n Making a , use the term employed in t 


+ 


baal ‘ f nrineiniee there hac 
7 emen OF Principles her na are not always agreed as to 1 


0 intention to detract from the ust by new. that there are all deg 
T in o The ’ Pocar } ; . 
S in guiaance Regardless o ness and progr SSIVeness, al 
: he said ¢ bout the In and what the things hev talk about 
ictions may be placed upon their use, new at all; the fact remains 

ssychological tests are the best measures been a remarkable growth « 
< ‘ \< = ul ) 

c iave bee dey sed t late F 1e 7 rs ; } 
ok a oe oe an cation movement all over the 
surement I liferences 1 tal ability. ] , } 
( ort ait ces in mental bili ‘ the war. a erowth of which t 
There is nothing which ean be substituted . ; 
, o cs vs . meeting itself gave the clearest 


psychological test as a measure of 


individual differences in the mental qualli- 


dence. There were nearly fiv 


delegates present from thirty dif 


ties which are of importance in vocational . } } 
te : : tions, and hardened observers us 
success The encouragement of the scien- ; 
ee cational meetings in all parts o 
tifie use of tests in guidance and the dis- a g 
bi were thrilled as never before by 
couragement of their abuse will contribute ae 
: : sity of feeling, the deep spirit 
much toward the ae ve opment ol the voea- : , ; 
; that seemed to move these pionee! 
tional guidance movement—a movement a 
‘ . . ‘ : ‘Tne development ol creative 
which is essentially designed to guide each ; oe ' 
supe 5; ' the child’’ was the theme of th 
individual into the voeation for which he 
; Se . and the conference opened wit 
is most suited from the point of view of ae 
rate , possible demonstration of 
mental ability and temperament, from ; ‘gen 
: . ers might be—singing by the ( 
which he ean obtain the greatest degree ot ea Pgs : 
kian Children’s Choir, under 


of Herr Bakule. The Children’s | 


itself an illustrious example of t 


satisfaction and in which he can render the 
greatest st rvice to the community. 

Morris S. VITELES eget 

principle of the ‘‘new education 


1 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL eae ht — 
PEDAGOGICAL CONFERENCE ere Seren 
AT HEIDELBERG 


Tuat there must be a fundamentally new _ tion of musical crities everywher 


approach in education; that the schools himself directs quite m the spi 


of an environment, sing with a s] 


+} 


technique that has ealled forth 
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new education, standing on 
so tO speak, letting the ¢ 
iemselves, with none of the 

methods of the usual conductor 
im ot the conterence included 


ormal lectures, usual 


some ol 
‘ursions tT 
for the more intimat ‘ 
Ensor 
} 1 
IS more and more Dell , 
mus 

he first step in better 


All the lectures 


the thre 


vices, but ra 
all methods; an 


the ehie { essential 
; view on tl art 

those who attended the s« -_ ' 
“ie ; These and other id 
y achieved a sense of what is . ’ 
. ‘ opening address were @l 
Is advanee groun ot eauei . 

id itl l d , auca diseussed in the lectures ft] il 
ild hardly be obtained quite so 


Martin Buber, Germany, point 


other way. 


. the new edueation coul 


lecture program was opened 


1 on! 


. : ard in cond 
ce Ensor, director ot the Ny VW F 
. : which he meant a real 
LOWSNDIDp, London Mrs Knsor cher - 7 1) 
Lreachne an I pli I 
set forth the general prin K my US A | } | 
c ), ro. 4 », GISCUSSe* 
erlying the new education mov gy 
ving the ne' lueation move Nig eae 
reviewed briefly the names ot i lacie oil 
0 ( ec Veni 
se who had contributed to the H - : 7 = 
eLrnriechn eseacono 
and svchol oy ot the move 
| . ; if) A y velopment of 
oning particularly John Dewey — 
: hes serting that 
and listed some ot the 
expression, 
that what is 
e continent andin America. She ., 


‘the newer type, in Eng 


human beings to ex} 


Ip her own ide; Ss ot what the new 
spontaneously. Professo1 


nd for as follows: ‘i > 4] . _—. 
gave one ot the evening le 
numerous cases to show the 
study of the emotional life 
as a fundamental element 
cation 

Others who discussed tf] 
philosophy or psyel ology 
eation were Professor E 
University of Montpellier 
faith in the inherent 
man being; Dr. C. W 


England, who 
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ht, fresh air and space in the 1 were deseribed by Wilhelm L 
ypment of children r Llizabet! Marietta Johnson, U.S. A. 
of Germar Vy, wih xpressed aL School of Organie Edueat 
Alabama, gave an eloquent 
to present condition Jurope school and the ideas behind 
and Dr. Adolphe Ferriere, director of tl descriptions of individu 
International Bureau o “ ‘hools at those of Mr. Anders Ved 
Geneva, who spoke on ‘* Psvehologieal tvy the Danish Folk High Se 
in childhood and the race.’’ Colleges); Mrs. Martha 
Among those who deseribed t] k of gary (the ‘‘Home School,’ 
particular schools were Mll amaide, Georges Bertier, France 
of Belgium, who told of the use of inte) ; Roehes, Verneuil), and Osw 


the basis of the work in the ‘TOL England (Bedales School 


Brussels; Mrs. C. Philly one afternoon was given 


‘f the Montessori ela 1 Th yf progressive education it 
Hague; J. H. Bolt, who explained the sig- program being as _ follows 
nificance of the Pallas Athene movement in parents and edueation,’’ Mrs 
Holland ; Mrs. Charlotte Mannheimer, Spence r; ‘‘Publie schools and 
Sweden, who deseribed drawing and dra eation,’’ W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
matie work in the schools of her country; philosophy and the new 
Miss Isabel Fry, of England, who spoke on A. Overstreet; ‘*The | 
the Farmhouse School, and Dr. Eugene international — relations 
Sehwarzwald, Austria, founder of the Stephen P. Duggan; ** The 
Sehwarzwald Schools in Vienna and else- gressive education,’’ Miss Gi 
where. Miss Katherine Keelor, of Lincoln man. 

School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni The exhibits, which wer 
versity, described project work she had ecar- leeted and changed frequent 

ried out with eight vear old ehildren: sible to see some of the 

Frank E. Walser, an American now with newer schools, notably that 

the department of publie instruction in of Vienna, under Cizek, and 
Cairo, Egypt, portrayed present conditions larly interested in natural e: 
in Egyptian education; Dr. D. Katzeroff, of | children in art. 

the University ot Sofia, spoke interestingly The excursions were main] 

of newer education movements in Bulgaria, the beautiful scenic spots in the H 
while Miss J. M. Mackinder, London, region, but at least one was 
showed how one large city school for small edueational pilgrimage, that 
children had sueceeded in adapting its wald School, where Director G: 
work to individual instruction. On this teachers and pupils welcomed t 
and other oceasions the Dalton plan came _ to one of the best of the pioneers 
in for considerable discussion. **new schools’’ of Europe. 

The results of creative possibilities in edu The Heidelberg Conferenc 
eation as shown in the Work School,in Stutt- third, be it noted, the two preced 
gart, were outlined by Albrecht L. Merz, been held in 1921 and 1923. Thy 
founder and director of the school, and the ference will be held in 1927, prob 
difficulties and achievements of the new ex- in Copenhagen, Denmark or 


perimental schools at Hamburg, Germany, nees. No careful observer of « 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF 
WASEDA UNIVERSITY, JAPAN 


THE new library bull t Was 


superb 
tion | 
of education. 


+ ‘ > + 
On Oo es 


e result of the Heidelberg 


special interest to Amer! 
elihood of much more inti 
et between 
n Europe ai 
e United States There 
Americans at Heidelberg, 
conference adjourned prelimi ~~ 
: Che 


vements were made to hay 


presentatives of 1e European 


three fifths tha 
ne to America. The meeting ot — 


Ci¢ accor SeTV1Ce ana Pa | 


yTessive Edueation Association to facilities. The buildi o, 


+ 


n Boston in April is to coneern  conerete, is fireproof thr 
irily with education in its inter- which there is a specia 

aspects, and Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, m™ore valuable books 

e leaders at Heidelberg, is « xpected Connected with tl 
this meeting. Another of the — hall which will contain 

at Heidelberg who impressed the an official dining-room, 
particularly was Professor Mar- - are oe bee woe 

Montpellier, and it is understood Se es 
essor Mareault will likewise be 

to come to the United States next 


which are constantly being 
in this collection are privat 


presented to the university, o1 
nterpret the new education as it member of the House of Repr 
? 


rstood in Europe. Out of such the 15,000 books collected b: 
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SCHOO] 


WOMEN’S COUNCIL OF THE 
CHICAGO a , 7 

THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER Sc 
FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


THI 
UNIVERSITY OI 


along lines 
schools in England 
ere local labor 
the Workers’ Edueation Bureau | 
Brookwood, with its 


Dut I 
t begin 


lished, | 
‘ } . } 
I ai course, did no 


vn Mawr Summe 
administrat -committ 
representat 


eS 


mitte 


Mawr g 
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CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


THE BOONTON, N J.. SCHOOL BOARD 
AND SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
ALBERT F. DAVIS 
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BCARDS OF EDUCATION ANI 
SCHOOL FRATERNITI 


ng membership under pens 
June 1, 1921, a modifiea 
board, lessen ng 
Decem 
Virtua forbade membersh 


+ 
rmions 


indorsl 


endent 
ution, members] 
lot 
| 


etails. Membersh 


approved 


supervising the pupil from 


ip 


lowered corps, trom 


‘hool publication, 


mi lub, athletie team or 
Thev als } receiving any form 


and in school soci: 


other than those awarded for sc} 
musical elubs. 


ments.”” At the beginning of ea 
believe tl every pupil was required to sig? 


a 


Davis started 


he was not a member of an unappt 


ration. 


latter aske 
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A PROGRAM FOR NATIONAI 
EDUCATION WEEK 


iE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


J. RYAN, president oL the Board of 


I a statement covering the 


the schools on September 14, said 


yr the superintendents to 


eadjust over 60,000 pupils 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
L N, prot 


Rutger 
rit New 
as been appo 
ssionel 
appointment 
onniirmation 


~ommi 


fered 
third 


Dr. ‘ CHIEF, Ol Né 


appon ted su intendent ot s 


Ga at a salary if S4.S00 
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Mr. 


succeeds 


is succee 


ot South 


succeed E, 


act epte 
Norm: 


\ N, Ol! 


Des Mou 


inspector ot the 


f lowa 


been appointe d state 


Department of Education 
s Mary 


supervisor ol 


Jo Popplewell has 
schools, 
has been made second as 
Fred 


W. Knox have been appointed as 


ackman 

te superintendent, and that J. 

id W. 
¢h-school 


supervisor for the department. 


ART, acting assistant 


superinten 


Cincinnati, has been made 
Twenty-eighth District puble 
school. 

Ar George 
Denton, 
of the 


gton 


University, Mina C 


chairman of the research committee 


American Home Economies Association, 
has been appointed professor of home economics 
the department. 


as head ot 


and 


PROFESSOR F 


arel 
areti 


Sk I 


New York 


fine arts department 


KIMBALL, the 
itect, long head of the 
of New York University, assumed the director- 


School 


Pennsylvania Museum and 


Arts on 


ship ot the 
Industrial September 1. 
past year and 


the Mil 


<, who for the 
a ha i 
waukee 


Dudley Craft 


has held the directorship ot 


Art Institute, in which post he succeeded 
Watson, 


early in July to take effect 


Dr. FRANK P 


onation 


tendered his resis 
on Septemb« r 30, 
GRAVES, 


IERREPONT commis 


for leadership through wi 


n and scholar 


S, president of 


School, will «] 


gave the principal 
w high school at Gard 
The school 


t $485,000. 


me pte rr! her 10 


Dr. James H 
1914 president 
when he 


m ptembe r 10 at the 


became president el 


age ol sevent 
Before becoming president of the 


Dr. Baker had 


cipal ot the Denver High School 


tor sevente¢ 


been 


Prince Lucian CAMPBELL, pr 
University of Oregon, died on 
sixty-four years. Dr. Campbell 
dent of the Normal 

mouth for twelve years before he be 


1902. 


Oregon Scho 


dent of the university in 


ALBERT Topras CLay, for fifteen ve 
professor of Assvriology and Babylor 
died on Sey 


ture at Yale University, 


at New Haven, aged fifty-nine years 
AUGUSTINE JONI s, tor twenty five ve 
the Friends’ 


R. I., died on September 10, ag 


Schoo! 


( ipal ot 


ROGERS, 


Miss JOSEPHINE C 


dent of the Primary Teachers 
one of the best known teachers 
City publ Cc schools, died on ss 


seventy-nine years. 


THE annual convoeation 
the New York, 


October 15. will be pres ded over D\ 


state ol 
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» COT i “dl 
considered 


‘The 


; 


eaching, he 
ndrew F. West, de: $550,000 


\W isconsin 


TH 


hequeathed 


Spain, aeputy 
Detroit, and Wil 
ilty of arts and 


A tea 


service 


lechnology 
stitution th 
£300,000 
tormer!y 

New York at Aveust He 
lanthropist, has 
acquisition bi thie sti 


at East Islip, Long Isla 


purpost ~ 


£1] 
IOLIOWS: ® 


. . 
expired this cation last week 
t $3,500,000 


COs » 


new candidates were « 
Iraternity now consi I Tue American Banke 
president of Princeton U1 will meet in Atlantic ¢ 
P. Kingsley, president h to October 1 w 
Insurance Company; Cha versarv bv tl 
sident of Western Reserv ni- Seciatinit . 
E. Woolley, president o and research 
ege; Paul Shorey, Osear M. 


4 : Aw Associat ress desp 
Phi Beta Kappa; Fran an A ited Press de 
annual report of Vice-goverr 
ino Lewinson, treasuré 

more, ex-offic secretary of 


Lawyers’ Association; E. 


the University of Vir- shows that 


a, James Rowland An- 5 
Mr increase of $115,000 over 


The last five 


336.000 


There was a total enrollment 


chapters were granted (,446 schools in the Philipp 
r institutions: Agnes Seott Col bering 674,. 


Ga.: University of South Caro 


». G.: College ot W ooster. 
vate schools of 


University of South Dakota, V 


the South, Se “Much remai 


D.; University of 
University of Kentucky, Lexing- provement 
. . ‘ th ] 
idental College, Los Angeles, Cal., Schools. 


of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. The character. 


niversarvy of the society will be received 


t the College of William and Mary _ the authorit 


6, 1926. The next session of the development. 
1] f the schools 


will take place in 1929. 0 
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the June stat 


Edueation mad 
O’Shea, 
register 


tional system 
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sea Domu 
allotted to th 

in proportior 
rolled trom those 
to Great 

young pet 

the trai 


minions 
cessful farmers 
on with the 

temporary rl ire ions and wit 


tee 
New York City . 

: operation in this 
eps to carry out a new policy of : 
5 ' assistance irom tho 
Superintendents with reference to . 1 
Scholarship Fund wil » ab 
r pupils aceording to their ability. ; ; 

sa hild ; r- start in life in the dominions 
n all eniuldren are to be segregated ‘ 
at : voung people from the Unite 
bright, the normal and the . : 
fellowship, with its associate 
t superintendents have been specifi- name 

‘ ; ; : tinuing its work in 1925 
e that the new program 1s 


per cent. of the honor students DISCUSSION 


rom the undergraduate schools of 


“COMMERCIAL” AND “SCIENTIFIC” 
ally ‘ehdiadie sth; anatiion COURSES IN MODERN FOR 
is announced by the university. EIGN LANGUAGES 


e five students graduated from Yale 


sity last year worked their way, as- 


highest honors, having maintained 
ver 90, and five of the seniors in the 


Scientifie School similarly honored 


A 


an 


rrees summa cum laude were self-sup- th 
ie 


ern Branch, on 
fellowship of the British ... Diamond demo 
<hibition states that by November, to envave 
1) oe 


fellowship had established groups in 


German 


t of the Empire, with a total member- 


809 adults and 744 children and 3,928 


the associate branch. The fellow- 
rt from its chief work of assisting the 
pire Exhibition (which it did to the 


-32,067), founded a scholarship fund, 


with reference 
foreign langua; 


that he 
it various tasks of imperial 
: : : used by 
listribution of literature and by the :, 

assistan 


1 of publie meetings. By November 


id to the trustees of its scholarship 


t. This sum will be increased slightly 


“a analogou 
Let 


Diamond’s 


vet to come in for the year 1924. 
teome the scholarship fund will rep- 
it 20 per cent. of the subscription 
Out of this fund grants have been 
ctioned for the Imperial College of 


provide 1or re 
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same rat 


The statemer 


from Protes 
ease out he order in 


[ am sure | 


ind for reasons which 
ig he 
nathematies ; 


for technical 


certain fundame: 
common 
be put. * a student can 


Morgan (chairman, depart 


man prose he can read scien 


litional practice 


1 


lish 


read ordinary 
te reasonabl) 
ientifie Germar 


} 


the world 
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r express a s 
Henry Gi 
\ UNI " 


1 
the coope 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


ration 


tried : ri siders 
based on the idea I l while if 
| ? really a 


laved ce 


schools 
choot t 


empiover, 


ools hase d on 


ire certain thu ; 
: 1@ @AaSsi i vie\ 


1 naturally 


school ot hool. 
equal, it shoul 


schools ¢« 
from | 
eation 


what 


eourse 


ound in higher 
studies 
crener! 
rial course, 
al subjects 
ical 
j search problems ( 


secluded atmosphe 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE ECONOMICS OF LEADERSHIP 


“Too much 


to be 


rrade intelligence 


poor material he leadership of sé rvice are 
vithin the horizor under strata of our life. But 
roce aed > 4 
he proceeded come membe rs oO Phi Beta Kapp: 


ans OL reeruiti t 


exorably under the working of « 
leadership in service, ie li well nay ah - 

I . . l'o put it briefly, they are obliged 
Phi Beta Kappa men what sometimes 


t y ; 


children, if any, on the pay of no 
but of unskilled laborers. How 


them are likely to doubt that 
ee to extinguish all 
moral qualities of such leader- 
: ; logic strains m 
in he eighteenth 
r " Ai Ss 
century, ioma Jel l Ws compelled to _— 


mt, under the stress L eriticism, that all 


men are not created equal, Hle took rug ! REPORTS 


another glittering generality, that “geni VISITING TEACHERS AND THI 
nevertheless “equally distributed throug! I] 


ieee COMMONWEALTH FUND 


society” which tew then believe« 


nobody ul l : Not until Franei ralto. TEN cities 1n which three-year a 


orders of 
wrote, I] c he resi f hi iInsman, of visiting teacher work have recent 
Darwin, did the world have t pleted under the auspices of the C 
that qualit f le: lp a lin much Fund Program for the Preve 
the same mani t t . quency have determined to contim 
Statistics le )’ * git visiting teachers as a regular tea 
similar resul The arm al ed public school systems. These cite 
that intelligence quotients in differen uD ton, Vt.; Lineoln, Nebr.; Richmo 
tional groups correspond with a precision truly Bank, N. J.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 5 
amazing to the mental, and largely even to the Ia.: Bluefield, W. Va.; Sioux F: 
moral qualities required. \ subsequent study Warren, Ohio; and Hutchinson, Kans 
showed that the intelligence quotient h Meanwhile, demonstrations aré 
children of professional men Was 125, I h iInued the National Comn 
children of semi protessio1 al and “] y r l Teachers in the following col 
ley, Calif.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Mo.; Butte, Mont.; Charlotte, 
Minn.; Coatesville, Pa.; Colur 
high intellige is “approximately troit, Mich.; Durham, 
as frequent” amons hild I nen Huron County, Ohio; 
higher occupation. Members of the Phi Idaho; Racine, Wis.; Roches 
Kappa can scarcely doubt that, biologically, Springs, Wyo.; San Diego, 


they are ll qualified to assist in tl au f Ariz.; Tulsa, 
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the first Visiting teacher 
1907 in New York City, 


In these communi 


} 


as has trequently happened with other 


educational experiments, the impulse came from 


outside the school Private organiza- 


tions—-in Boston, lement and civie organi 
ations; in New York, settlements and the Pub- 
lie Edueation Association; in Hartford, the di- 
rector of the psychological laboratory—first saw 
the need, and privately maintained the work 
until the school boards became convineed of its 
value and incorporated it as part of the system 
In other cities, like Rochester, N. Y., Mt. Ver- 
on, N. Y., a leveland, Ohio, the work 
introduced directly by the school authorities 
themselves 

In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund ineluded 
the work in its Program for the Prevention of 
Delinquency While the directors of the fund 
realized that a great part of the visiting teach 
er’s work is coneerned with scholarship, be- 
havior and other types of unadjustment which, 
however serious their effect on the child’s career, 
may not necessarily lead to delinquency, it also 
realized that much delinqueney can be_ pre 
vented if problems of behavior and personality 
are adequately dealt with early in the child’s 


school litt 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE STATES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


Some time ago I heard the statement made by 
a well-known man that the south is running an 
educational institution for the rest of the coun 
try. This statement puzzled me for a while, but 
upon investigation I found that there were un 


doubtedly grounds for it. He evidently based 


his declaration upon this faet—the south has 


many more children in proportion to its popu 
lation than has the rest of the country, but it 
has less adults. It would be most natural to 


econelude that the south has to educate this 


} 
if 


plal 
ber 
to ¢€ 
colu 


twe! 


people { the 


pay 


lren in propo 


Y 


oO 


many less adults to 


n in words. 


of children of 


The first 


them. 


mean 


‘very one hundred 


irom sever 


mn is the number of 


ty-five to fitty 


ages during 


people, 


people 


every 


taxes). Please notice that 


adults varies inversely 


aren, 


a tact 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 


New Mex 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Idaho 

Florida 

South Dakota 


Nebraska 


Colorado 
Wyoming 
Maryland 
Iowa 

New Jerse y 
Indiana 
Illinois 


have 


air 
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equal the s 


is lett out 


~ oe nect ahi. 
unquestionably 


the 


the first 
irteen are southern. The only 
Mary ana, 


‘coup. Taking 


Nebraska 
Kkhode Is 
hildren of ages fro1 2) Ney 
Vern 


whole, we 


If these stat 
a great difference bet mean hundred 
south. The averag Yr more 
13.47 children, whie ng more 
as 3.46 more children 


thar 


just that many more adults people 1 


ort, if th ur hat the 


‘nion had as many children in f the sé 
population as the As the situat 
have over two and on ? vil derstand why the 
dren just between t i ean spend so much 


; 


rieen. why they can sper d 


g is the number that each of these south is handicapped gr 


have to have more if they were t plaining. All that it 
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OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS 


occupations 
al number 


Ss, wherei 


19] t: but 


number of parents 


leading occupations, wit 


groups, is as follows 








